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the popular vision of such light, which seems 
to let the people adopt war, an impaired vision. 

If our warfare is to entail upon us coming 
evils, we may yet have to acknowledge that 
President McKinley, who did not covet the 
war, is mercifully taken away from such evil 
to come. We can be thankful that he left to 
the world the legacy of such dying words, that 
will live. We have desired that he upon 
whom his mantle falls, as the successor of 
Elijah stooped to take up his, may be so 
bowed in heart and soul while taking up the 
great responsibility, that he too, may reflect 
those dying words of submission to the Divine 
will and way, and feel the grace of his Saviour 


in saying, ‘‘I came not to do my own will, but 
the will of Him that sent me.” 


but his liberty{devoted with untiring zeal to 
the service of his brethren. 

Early in the reign of Charles II., we find 
George Whitehead as one of a deputation of 
four Friends, led by Edward Burrough, who 
appeared at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons to plead against the contemplated Act 
for repressing all forms of worship other than 
that of the Established Church. The dep- 
utation and the bold words of Edward Bur- 
rough evidently made an impression on the 
House, and as he withdrew, several members 
gently pulled the coat-sleeve of George White- 
head for the pleasure of a close view of his 
features. He was then a young man of 
twenty-four. 

In the year 1672 the condition of about four 
hundred Friends languishing in the prisons of 
England and Wales came as a deep concern on 
the mind of George Whitehead. Some of them 
had endured ten or eleven years’ imprison- 
ment. After preliminary negotiations, and a 
short interview with the King, in company with 
two others he appeared before the King and 
full council at Whitehall. After some argu- 
ment, a ‘‘pardon’’ was granted for four hun- 
dred and ninety-one persons then lying~ in 
prison on account of their religious convic- 
tions. The document on which the pardon 
was written consists of eleven skins of largest 
size vellum, and several copies were issued. 
Each of the fuur hundred and ninety-one names 
appears eleven times in the documents, among 
the names of those pardoned being John Bun- 
yan, who although not a Friend and having 
strongly opposed their teaching, did not ap- 
parently object to be released from Bedford 
gaol through their intercession. A copy of 
this historic document, which bears as its ini- 
tial letter a portrait of King Charles, lies 
among the archives at Devonshire House. 
The serving of the document upon the differ- 
ent sheriffs was a work of time, but before it 
was completed a meeting of all the sheriffs in 
London afforded an opportunity which George 
Whitehead was quick to seize. 

Relief, as the result of this pardon, was but 
temporary and a year or two later Thomas 
Moor and George Whitehead were at Hampton 
Court pleading for the release of their beloved 
leader, George Fox, from Worcester gaol. 
Though the mission was not immediately suc- 
cessful, release soon followed. Again and 
again thereafter George Whitehead, in com- 
pany with others, appeared before King and 
Council; and he was probably the last Friend 
who ever spoke to King Charles II. on this 
account. When Charles died, about fifteen 
hundred men and women Friends were lying 
in gaol. Early application was, of course, 
made to James on behalf of these sufferers, 
with considerable success. 

What was obtained by royal favor from the 
Stuarts was placed on a more secure founda- 
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Tue hour of death is an honest hour, and it 
was in such an hour that the end of our late 
President’s life crowned all his other hours 
and deeds with the most solemn and valuable 
testimony of his life: ‘‘Nearer My God, to 
Thee!” and ‘‘It is God’s way. His will be 
done, not ours.” While last words are not 
the Power that justifies, yet the momentous 
events of the past two years have turned the 
attention of a world-wide audience now to 
hear such a sermon, under conditions which 
must make it sink most deeply into all men’s 
hearts. 

So the Most High evinces his power to get 
the victory of every weapon wielded against 
his will. So He proves that not every deed 
overruled for good is good, else an assassin’s 
hand might sometimes in the light of some 
consequences be miscalled good; even as wars, 
which are multiplied assassinations, are so 
miscalled when seeming to have been overruled 















WE trust the righteous concern of the 
Friend who, since visiting Egypt with his wife 
on a gospel mission, has felt a burden to plead 
for the help of the blind and destitute chil- 
dren of that land, will be met by a Christian re- 
sponsiveness in such funds as Friends and others 
can spare. The method of help and instruc- 
tion proposed is commended to the sympathy 
and attention of readers, as printed in another 
column. May Friends be blessed in having 
some practical part in making good those 
words uttered on the Egyptian shore: ‘‘Take 
this child and nurse it, and I will give thee 
thy wages.” 



















George Whitehead. 
Proably there are few Friends of the pres- 
for benefit. - ~~. a = ~_ through 
7 . reorge itehead’s ‘‘Christian Progress,’’ 
, And who shall say that this appalling event | and eel Tuke’s ‘‘Memoirs of ‘Sones 
is not one of the reactions of war which makes | Whitehead’’ were published so long ago that 
life-taking a familiar thought and bloodshed | there was ample room for the little book recent- 
seem cheap, and the instinctive remedy for y — ee — aa 
; ‘ : of the early Friends, and proba 
eres oe aay the carnal mind, the last survivor a the valiant heal of 
ght, learns too readily | ‘‘sixty,’’ who in the year 1650 went forth 
the method of nations. from their northern homes on the mission 
We are not, however, the judge of William | Which originated the Society of Friends. In 
McKinley’s course or Christian condition; and efforts on pec dey ae Friends Sia 
was more persistent, probably none so abund- 
ee elsewhere than on last words | ant in labors, in his sopemunete before royal- 
d ent, though prizing their tes-|ty and Parliament, as George Whitehead. 
timony where man is brought low. As for| As long as he lived, if King or Queen or Par- 
war we have deemed he approached it with ee yoo to o pre on eer of 
sincere reluctance, and sought to postpone |. "lends, he was almost certain to be among 
its declaration for time enough to com the Ge mae of Ge Gupatation, mend lana ae 
mn — small. After early life he suffered less from 
unnecessary, as it is seen now that a few | the bitterness of persecution than many of his 
weeks would have shown, but was overruled by | fellow-believers, compared with many of whom 
legislative authority. Heacted in regard to 
war as he had ever been popularly taught, — 
according to the light he had or recognized 


his terms of imprisonment were light. This 
in that respect. Yet we as Friends, must deem 








































comparative immunity was not selfishly used, 





__ *“ George Whitehead : His Work and Service as a Min- 
ister for Sixty-eight Years in the Society of Friends.” 
Compiled by William Beck. (Headley Bros.; 2s. 6d.) 
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tion when the House of Orange ruled. At the 
beginning of the new reign, George White- 
head, with two other Friends, attended the 
House of Commons in Committee on an Act for 
the relief of Nonconformists. Both before 
King and Parliament in this reign George 
Whitehead was prominent in his services on 
behalf of suffering Friends. Again before 
Queen Anne the same Friend appeared on more 
than one occasion; and when the House of 
Hanover succeeded to the throne, George 
Whitehead was the leader of the band of 
Friends who offered their congratulations to 
King and Crown Prince. His last appearance 
at court was when, a few years later, the 
Yearly Meeting sent a deputation to the King 
congratulating him on the suppression of an 
insurrection on behalf of the reputed son of 
James II.; his apt words in introducing the 
deputation are characteristic of his courteous 
style. He said.— 

‘*That in their annual assembly, held for the 
religious concerns of their Society, endeavor- 
ing to promote and put in practice the duties 
of religion professed by them, the sense of the 
great deliverance had such weight upon their 
minds, that they were willing to express it in 
an address to King George whom God by his 
Providence had brought hither and preserved, 
so that he could well say, he was George, by 
the grace of God, King of Great Britain. 
And that as men carried that saying, stampt 
on the money in their pockets, so it was to 
be wished it might be imprinted in the hearts 
of the subjects.’’—London Friend. 


How Penguins Train Their Young. 


We can scarcely imagine the solemn look- 
ing penguin having any fun in him, but a re- 
cent observer, who is a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, has described entertain- 
ingly the manner in which these birds amuse 
themselves by sporting in the water. He 
also tells of their social customs, wherein 
they show many human attributes. These, 
taken in connection with their almost human 
appearance when walking over the snow, 
seemed incredible to him, until closer observ- 
ance convinced him of the truth of what he 
saw. 

In their rookeries the visitors found crowds 
of young penguins, whose plumage was still too 
delicate for them to enter the water and 
swim. Their parents went away to seek food, 
and then jumped out of the water one after 
another, and brought morsels to the young 
ones. The coming and going were incessant, 
but in order to prevent the youngsters from 
following their parents or otherwise getting 
into the water and coming to harm, a number 
of old birds kept watch over them. These 
were drawn up in line some distance from the 
edge of the ice, and remained impassable each 
in his place. The adventurous youth who ran 
risks received punishment by strokes from the 
wings of these grave elders. The explorers 
often met companies of six or eight or more 
penguins promenading on the ice pack in the 
sunshine., The birds generally exhibited cur- 
iosity, and approached to get a nearer view. 
They occasionally became very aggressive. 
One would first approach and reconnoitre, and 
then on his order the others would advance 
with a menacing air, and the battle began— 
a battle in which the sailors sometimes had 


trouble to demonstrate effectively their super- 

ior strength. The interest these strange birds 

displayed in music is also worth noting. One 

of the sailors delighted to exercise himself on 

the trumpet, and the penguins came in great 

— and from a long distance to listen to 
im. 


HOW TO LIVE. 
By thine own soul's laws learn to live 
And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care ; 
Sing thou thy song and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give, 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 


Keep thou thy soul-sworn steadfast oath, 
And to thy heart be true thy heart ; 
What thy soul teacheth learn to know, 
And play out thine appointed part ; 
And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow ; 
Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth, 
To thy full stature thou shalt grow. 


Fix on the future’s goal thy face, 
And let thy feet be lured to stray 
No whither, but be swift to run, 
And nowhere tarry by the way 
Until at last the end is won, 
And thou mayst look back from thy place 
And see thy long day's journey done. 
—The Spectator. 


Some Brief Extracts From a Manuscript. 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN KITE, 
(Continued from page 67) 

John Baily, from New England, being con- 
cerned to visit the meetings in New Jersey, 
and wanting a companion, Benjamin Kite 
thought it right to accompany him. At Salem 
they dined with Elizabeth Miller, who though 
entirely deaf, joined in the conversation, be- 
ing able from the motion of the lips to under- 
stand much that was said. When a young 
woman, finding that her hearing was likely to 
fail, she practised speaking before a glass, 
carefully noting the motion of her lips, and 
finally became so skilful in reading their lan- 
guage that many persons have conversed with 
her without becoming at all aware of her de- 
privation. Many a secret whispered in her 
presence she might have told had she been 
so disposed. At one time a Friend having 
preached in their meeting, observed afterwards 
that there was a very rudely behaved girl 
that kept making mouths at a Friend in the 
gallery; this was a relative of Elizabeth’s, 
who was silently repeating the sermon for her 
benefit. Micajah Collins, who was also visit- 
ing in New Jersey, came to one of John’s 
meetings to see, as he expresses it, ‘‘how the 
battle went.’’ In reply to this observation 
Benjamin Kite said, ‘‘John’s gun goes hard 
upon the trigger.’” At Upper Evesham they 
attended a Monthly Meeting at which were 
twenty strangers, fourteen of whom were min- 
isters. ‘‘The meeting was opened in a rous- 
ing testimony by M. Collins. I hope that I at 
least, may profit by it. At Rahway M. Col- 
lins had much service in the morning and J. 
Baily in the afternoon. He was principally 
engaged in showing religion in her simple 
loveliness, without trappings and ordinances 
which man has disguised her with.’’ Of J. 
Baily Benjamin Kite, wrote: ‘‘He was truly 
an interesting companion. The gravity of 
his behavior ought to have a tendency to cor- 


rect the lightness of mine. Though reserved 
in mixed company, he was remarkably free 
with me and | could but marvel at the sound. 
ness of his judgments and the depth of hig 
reasoning...’’ In a letter to Benjamin 
Kite, Micajah Collins says: ‘‘Though we are 
cautioned against being troubled at the sound 
of wars and rumors of wars, yet gloomy in- 
deed is the prospect when we see the prepara- 
tion making for rapine and bloodshed; when 
we see men forget that they are brethren, 
oceans ‘‘interposed making enemies of na- 
tions.’” The depredations already committed 
are but too sorrowful to view and what-will 
be the result is not easy to foresee. Pri- 
vateering has already commenced and prize 
after prize are entering our ports. Many are 
running to and fro in these days, and I would 
that knowledge might cover the earth as the 
waters do the sea. May the Master of the 
harvest prosper the work of their hands... 
John Heald wrote: Thy acceptable letter was 
received. To my mind it savored of a living 
concern to be found filling up thy alloted por- 
tion of duty. I wish to be one with thee in 
this. Peace will flow through the mind sweet- 
ly, and at times a well-grounded hope that 
we shall be permitted to enter into rest that 
has no end. The comfort who can know that 
has not felt it? If our public labors in what- 
ever time they may be called for are accepted, 
what a favor! I do not doubt that many miss 
of precious enjoyment for want of faithfulness 
in the little things . Sometimes by not deny- 
ing themselves little gratification; sometimes 
by not carefully attending to little duties.” 
John Letchworth was plunged into deep bap- 
tism because in a concern he had opened in 
his Monthly Meeting to go west no one had 
offered to accompany him. Of this he wrote 
his brother, Benjamin Kite: ‘‘Thus is our 
faith sometimes tried to an hair’s breadth, 
perhaps to see whether we will place our de- 
pendence upon the arm of flesh. I may ac- 
knowledge that if I was disappointed | was 
not much cast down; or if cast down not in 
despair. I have believed and do so still that 
the Master put me forth to go on this errand 
and his gracious promises are yea and amen 
forever, and if He goes before He can remove 
the hills of discouragement out of the way of 
his dependent little ones. That 1 may be one 
of these is my earnest desire’. . . To this 
was replied: ‘‘Though this failure is trying, 
there is no reason for despair; there is no 
cause for thee to doubt the rightfulness of thy 
concern and | have no fear but that a compan- 
ion will be provided for thee through that 
western country.” . . . This was the case and 
it was during the visit now paid that the ac- 
count of the first Yearly Meeting in Ohio was 
written as was related out of place. While 
on this visit Benjamin Kite wrote him: ‘‘ Wilt 
thou think me superstitious if I relate the fol- 
lowing dream? I had been like Nebuchad- 
nezzer musing on what should be hereafter, 
when I fell asleep and dreamed that a large 
book was brought for my information, which 
on inspecting I found to be the proceedings of 
a Yearly Meeting of all the inhabitants of the 
earth for the year from 2200 to 2296 inclu- 
sive. From this I inferred that all the world 
was at that time of one religion. This book 
contained an account of the inhabitants of the 
earth by houses; these regularly but rapidly 
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declined from hundreds of millions to millions, 
and hundreds of thousands to thousands, and 
goon. The minute for the last named year 
is so impressed on my mind that | give it ver- 
batim in as near the character as | can, as 
they stand on my memory. ‘At a Yearly 
Meeting for the year of our Lord 2296 the 
inhabitants of the world being now reduced to 
fifteen houses it is not probabls that another 
Yearly Meeting will ever be held.’ Where- 
upon I awakened without heing informed what 
was to become of the world when bereft of its 
inhabitants’... . 

On the subject of giving money to provide 
blankets, etc., for the soldiers and in aid of 
their poor families, John Letchworth holds 
these unfashionable views. ‘‘We often hear 
of large contributions to relieve our fellow 
men. It looks well, it sounds well, and we 
speak well of it. And yet there is a more ex- 
cellent way, a way that does not indeed make 
so fine a show but which yet will yield a peace 
the world can not give: ‘Let not our right 
hand know what our left hand doeth.’ Not 
that I am against public contributions on cer- 
tain occasions. Many are thus drawn to give 
whose purse-strings would otherwise remain 
closed. Of these may we not safely conclude 
that what they do is to be seen of men. 
‘They who give to the poor lend to the Lord,’ 
and I believe He will repay it. But let the 
motive be pure; some may talk of their con- 
tributions until every avenue of charity is 
dried up. . . 

“Thou will no doubt anticipate my opinion. 
If thou hast assisted all thy relatives and ac- 


quaintances who need it, all the peaceable 
poor who have come to thy knowledge, and 
thy purse and thy benevolence remain unex- 
hausted, then thou may freely give to the ne- 


cessitous warrior. Here thou may say, ‘what! 
must these poor fellows be but last, the very 
last?’ I answer ‘Yes! I believe war ought to 
be banished from the Christian borders.’”’ 

B. K. writes to his brother, 1814:—‘‘ Hay- 
ing mentioned that dear old servant, John 
Baily, 1 may inform that I have a copy of a 
letter of his addressed to all Select Meetings 
in the two quarters he had attended. It con- 
tains weighty counsel to all,—describes the 
monster self in its various forms according to 
Scripture figures, as that Leviathan whom no 
instrument can pierce, save the sword of 
Him who made him—neither spear, nor dart, 
nor habergeon can avail against him. . . 

“Micajah Collins has been in the city several 
times lately, but has attended no meeting. 
Why should a gospel minister be afraid of 
suffering among us? But it is natural to 
shrink from the cup of bitterness. And even 
the great Master’s human nature revolted from 
_ dreadful cup of trembling handed out to 

im.”’ 

John Letchworth heard that John Heald was in 
New Jersey and not getting along as fast as 
he expected, remarks: ‘‘I said in my heart, 
let him alone; he is no doubt doing what he 
can. It is possible to make more haste than 
good speed. I have known some to be so 
rapid in their movements as to appear as if 
hurrying home to their outward affairs. Yet 
I do not approve of loitering our time away.” 
-...—It must be understood that I only 
take scattering paragraphs as observations 
seem pertinent.—‘‘Thus death continues his 


wonted work of thinning our ranks. Sarah 
M. Watson has passed away. Seldom, very 
seldom, has a purer spirit left a more afflicted 
tabernacle. ‘Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.’ ’’ 

(To be continued.) 


Richest People in the World. 


The popular conception of the Indian even 
in this city, so near to the ‘‘nation,’’ is that 
he is an ignorant chap, with a blanket and 
squaw, and that all he has in the world is a 
government ration anda pipe. This is true, 
too, of some of the noble red men, but, in the 
language of the day, ‘‘there are others,’’ and 
they are not squalid, poor, or unthrifty, 
either. 

The Osages are not only the richest Indians 
in the world, but there is no other people on 
the globe that compares with them in this re- 
spect—white, black, red, yellow. They live 
in Oklahoma, and they have more money than 
they know what to do with. Sv a man from 
their country, Major A. E. Whiting, says, and 
he ought to know, for he has been trading 
with them for years. 

**] was recently in Washington,’’ said Major 
Whiting the other day, ‘‘and I learned while 
there that the Osages have made new con- 
tracts for the rental of their pasture lands. 
They have eight hundred thousand acres of 
land altogether, and of these six hundred 
thousand acres are leased for grazing at an 
annual rental of $120,000. The Osages now 
have on deposit in Washington with the United 
States something like $8,000,000, for which 
they sold their lands in Kansas, and this 
brings them annually $400,000 income. Be- 
sides they own more than one million five 
hundred thousand acres yet, easily worth five 
dollars an acre. Their land holdings are worth 
nearly $8,000,000 all told. There are one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-two Indians 
in the tribe, and they have all their holdings 
in common—men, women and children. When 
a child is born it becomes a joint owner with 
all the rest. Thus there is a continual incen- 
tive for the individual family to increase. 

‘*The profits from the money in the United 
States Treasury, the recent leasing of lands, 
and other sources of revenue, give the tribe 
about $600,000 annually as an income. This 
figures out a little more than three hundred 
dollars for every man, woman and child. 
When a family consists of half a dozen or 
eight or ten, as it often does, you can figure 
for yourself that it is a pretty good thing. 
The realty holdings of the tribe have a ver 
capita value of about $4,000, and that means 
for a small family of five—and that is a small 
one—about $20,000. 

**As might be expected this wealth has at- 
tracted to the reservation many white men 
who seek alliances with the Indian maidens. 
The foxy old governors, however, have fore- 
seen this and they collect a poll tax of $1 per 
month from every white man there. This 
keeps the white population down and makes it 
really desirable. The adventurer is given a 
cold greeting, let me tell you. 

**These Osages have not failed to profit men- 
tally from their prosperity. They have fine 
homes and schools, and the sons and daugh- 
ters are sent east to college, and their homes 


are richly and tastefully furnished with car- 


pets, pianos, and good furniture. Of course, 
a few families still live in the old fashion, but 
they are becoming fewer and fewer all the 
time. In the main, the Osages are well wor- 
thy of their inheritance, and when, in a few 
years, they become citizens in full they will 
not be the worst we have, by any means.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


New York’s Midnight Bread Line. 


Toward midnight, when all New York, with 
the exception of the comparatively few people 
whose callings keep them up at that hour, is 
fast asleep, and the great avenues of trade are 
silent and deserted, any pedestrian who hap- 
pens to walk in the vicinity of Tenth Street 
and Broadway witnesses a singular sight. The 
Christian Herald thus describes it: 

Along the sidewalk on the northerly side of 
Tenth Street may be seen a long line of men, 
poorly clad, with hungry looking, eager faces 
and a general air of hopeless poverty. This 
line, usually of about three hundred persons, 
but sometimes of nearly five hundred, is 
formed every night at the same hour. By 
12 o’clock it is completed. Sometimes there 
are a few destitute looking women in the line, 
but the great majority are men. The head of 
the line is midway between Fourth avenue 
and Broadway. 

At the stroke of midnight a door opens and 
light streams out on the dark sidewalk. The 
crowded line presses up toward the open door- 
way, where several white capped and white 
aproned men stand beside great piles of 
loaves of bread. There isa grateful odor of 
coffee, too, and it is soon apparent that the 
outside crowd is appreciative of the fact, for 
they press harder as one after another at the 
head of the line receives from the white 
capped men a loaf anda mug of hot coffee, 
and then, mumbling his thanks, marches off 
to make room for the next. Some receive 
half a loaf, others a whole one, and if the 
night is chill and frosty, the coffee is in as 
much demand as the bread. 

The distribution proceeds until all are supplied. 
Some carry their loaves home to wife or chil- 
dren, hungrier perhaps than themselves. Oth- 
ers begin to eat their portion at once, and 
gulp down their steaming coffee. By one 
o’clock the crowd has vanished, the door has 
closed, and Tenth Street has resumed its 
wonted quiet. 

This unique scene, the only midnight char- 
ity in America, has been enacted nightly for 
twenty years. Louis Fleischman decided twen- 
ty years ago to give to the poor all the bread 
that was left undisposed of after his wagons 
came in for the night to his bakery in West 
Tenth Street. 

He gave away a few dozen loaves at first, 
but the demand for them grew, and the gift 
brought blessing, for his business steadily in- 
creased. The midnight distribution is made 
all the year round, in the hot, sweltering 
nights of summer and in the arctic chill of 
winter. 

There are never any discords in the quiet 
line that gathers nightly, and which encircles 
nearly half the block. The men know that a 
disturbance might mean the stoppage of the . 
benefaction, and such a loss they cannot afford 
to risk. A loaf of bread means much toa 
penniless, homeless man in New York. 
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Church of North America, have affixed their 


common or corporate seal hereto, attested by | 


the signatures of their President and Secre- 
tary, and the said John S. Fowler has signed 
these articles dated at Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania this ninth day of Ninth 
Month. A. D., 1901. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Provident 
Life & Trust Co., 409 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, with the address of the donor. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
“NorTH AMERICA. 
PuHILA., Pa., July 12th, rgor. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church of North America. 

To Brethren in our Lord Jesus Christ every- 
where, greeting. 

Dear Brethren:—Friend John 8. Fowler, 
after a visit to the land of Egypt, has repre- 
sented to us the deep and abiding impression 
made upon his heart by the need in that dark 
land of those blessed influences and fruits of 
the gospel found in Christian lands, and es- 
pecially by the peculiar destitution and dis- 
tress of the orphaned and the blind little ones, 
for whom a non-Christian civilization makes 
little or no pruvision. Moved as he believes, 
and as we believe, by the Spirit of God, after 
interviews with our Board as the great mis- 
sionary agency in that land, he has entered 
into a written agreement, a copy of which he 
holds, which is designed to give effect to his 
benevolent desires and intentions for the re- 
lief and support of the little ones whose con- 
dition has so tenderly moved him to sympathy 
and effort in their behalf. 

We desire as a Board to express most em- 
phatically our approval of Friend Fowler’s 
project and plan. The distress he seeks to re- 
lieve in both souls and bodies is truly appall- 
ing beyond description, and the blind consti- 
tute a proportion of the population in that land 
dreadful to contemplate. Without some such 
special provision made, it is scarcely possible 
to carry into their dark lives the light which 
Christianity and Christian civilization gives. 
Moreover, from an examination of our Char- 
ter and our annual Reports, which may be ob- 
tained through John S. Fowler, it will be 
seen that the proposed work is exactly in line 
with the broad Christian work of evangeliza- 
tion and education, which for nearly half a 
century we have been carrying on in the great 
Nile valley from Alexandria to the First Cat- 
aract. 

We believe the undertaking of this Friend 
and brother to be uf God, and most cordially 
commend his laudable work to the charitable 
and benevolent everywhere. 

Given by order of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, at Philadelphia, Pa., this 12th 
day of July 1901. 

M. G. KYLE, President. 
C. S. CLELAND, Rec. Secretary. 


As the winter season is the time for pros- 
ecuting building work, in Egypt, to the best 
advantage if the benevolent-hearted to whom 
these lines may come should feel it their duty 
to send in their subscriptions in time for it, 
the work may be entered upon during the next 
coming winter. 

JOHN S. FOWLER. 


For “ Tug Frienp.” 
Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—Ebenezer 
Worth. 


It may, perhaps, be both interesting and 
instructive to revive a few of the incidents, 
trials and exercises that our dear Friend 
passed through, as well as the Divine support 
under them, in his long continued care and 
interest for the natives of our land, whom he 
not unfrequently referred to as ‘‘ Brethren and 
Sisters.”’ 

The following is a letter, or part of one, 
to his friend, Joseph Elkinton, Sr., dated: 


‘*TUNESASSAH, Ninth Month 13, 1849. 

‘*T have once more in unmerited mercy been 

‘favored to reach this place in good health, 
after passing through some trials. Before 
reaching Auburn, | felt unwell. Passing 
along | saw in large letters on the wall, ‘Be- 
ware of pickpockets.’ The man who sat next 
me on the same seat said he thought there had 
been two attempts to take his pocketbook in 
Albany. I felt for mine, and to my surprise, 
found it was gone. I had a little money in 
my purse. When I got to Rochester my pain 
was so great that I did not know whether | was 
able to go any further. I thought I had 
strong symptoms of dysentery. Perhaps thou 
can form as correct an idea of my feelings, 
by supposing thyself in similar circumstances 
as by anything I could write thee. Sick, far 
from home, among strangers, and having but 
a dollar and a half in money. The agent told 
me there had been an accident on the railroad 
out west and the cars would be detained. 1 
got a cup of warm coffee, took some medicine 
I had with me, put on my overcoat, seated 
myself and thought seriously of my situation. 
The pain gradually abated, and before | got 
to Buffalo I felt pretty well; in looking back 
at the gloomy prospects which, but a few 
hours before, were mine, and thinking of the 
feelings of those passengers in the cars that 
had collided 1 felt thankful and comfortable.’’ 

‘*TUNESASSAH, Eleventh Month 2d. 

“To J. E. .. . I continue to feel a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of our poor brethren, for 
there are times when they feel like brethren 
to me. There are such floods of obstruction 
thrown in the way of their improvement by 
the whites as at times to make it very discour- 
aging. Yet I am sometimes comforted in be- 
lieving there is a Power that can overrule the 
designs of the wicked one, and that we do not 
serve a hard Master. If we do what he re- 
quires of us, we shall be clear and our reward 
sure. It feels to me, at times, it is enough 
to know we have done our Blessed Master’s 
will! The riches and honors of the world are 
mere bubbles compared to it. Oh! the peace, 
the quietness of mind, and perfect enjoyment 
which it affords.”’ 

I am comforted in believing that the labors 
of Friends in this place have not been lost; 
some of the elder ones have spoken to me of 
the benefit it has been to take the advice 
Friends have given them a long =~ ago. 

s Be 


Mount Desert Island’s Highest Peak. 


Probably no mountain in America, says 
President William De Witt Hyde in the Con- 
gregationalist, draws each summer to the re- 
sorts at its base a larger or more select group 
of college-trained men and women than Green 
mountain, the highest peak on Mt. Desert 
island. Yet of all the wealthy and learned 
people who throng the famous harbors of the 
island, certainly no one has—! venture to say 
no one could—give as fine an expression of 
the scientific and spiritual significance of its 
chief mountain as the following ‘‘Ode to 
Green Mountain,” one of a number of poems 
which Livy Penney, my neighbor, in a little 
red farmhouse,. has contributed to the Mt. 
Desert Herald, and which I leave as a monu- 
ment to the education a farmer, a stonecut- 
ter and a digger of wells has been able to ac- 
quire through fourscore years of kindly human 
fellowship and reverent communion with na- 
ture in a simple life of honest toil. 


Stupendous pile, I gaze on thee with rapture, 
Thy cold bald summit turbaned in a cloud. 

In nature’s volume vast thou art a chapter 
That speaks the wisdom of thy God aloud. 


Ancient beyond all human comprehension, 

No history notes the date when thou wast born; 
Man’s epochs are too trivial to mention, 

Too limited to reach thy natal morn. 






































The solid crust of earth was rent asunder 
To give thee passage to the upper air. 

Thy birth cry was the earthquake’s sullen thunder, 
Thy christening light the red voleano’s glare. 









Those deep-grooved furrows on thy ribs of granite 
Were plowed by icebergs countless years of yore; 
When unrelenting winter ruled our planet, 
And icy mountains scoured the ocean floor. 








The storm-gods fierce from winter’s arctic regions 
Rave in their madness round thy head in vain ; 

Thy granite buckler foils their wildest legions, 
And halts at will the headlong hurricane. 


Hail! ancient coast-guard, even the mighty ocean, 
Whose haughty challenge bids thee to retreat, 

At thy stern bidding curbs his wild commotion, 
And piles his waves in thunder at thy feet. 


Ah, thou shalt stand when this frail frame shall 
molder 
Back to the formless dust from which it rose, 
Affording theme for many a new beholder, 
Yet resting still thyself in cold repose. 






















THE OLD PLace Was Not So_p.—We 
have heard of an old farmer who became 
tired of farming and had a longing for town 
life. He engaged a real estate agent to 
advertise and sell the old homestead. This 
man had little sentiment about him, but he 
knew what appealed to buyers, and he wrote a 
description of the farm and printed it. When 
the paper containing the advertisement came 
and the wife read it aloud, the old farmer sat 
silent in his easy-chair for a long time. At 
last he said: ‘‘Mother, that’s a description of 
our farm is it? The grand old lane,—fine or- 
chard of all kinds of fruits—cozy homestead, 
surrounded with magnificent trees and shrubs 
—an ideal spot in nature, eh?” ‘‘That’s what 
it says here,” answered the wife, as she looked 
out on the sloping green pasture field at the 
cows contentedly chewing their cud under the 
shade of an elm tree. ‘‘Well,” said the far- 
mer, ‘‘I’ll countermand the order, for Old 
Elms farm is not for sale. If others see all 



























IN a recent private letter appears this lan- 
guage:—‘‘The further I advance in age the 
more I feel how necessary it is to learn to 
‘become asa little child’ in the kingdom of 
the Father.” 
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these attractions on the old farm, why, they 
must be here. We’ve kinder grown up with 
them, and didn’t notice ’em. I guess it’s 
good enough place for us to end our days on, 
too.”” There was a man whose life had grown 
on so softly and slowly amid familiar scenes 
that he could hardly realize the beauty and 
peacefulness of his home until they were 
pointed out by others. It is a sad thing that 
so few farmers can fully enjoy and appreciate 
nature in all its bountiful beauty. The dollar 
and cent vision will, if we permit it, cloud 
over and obscure the best things of farm life 
—best because something better than gold 
must be paid for them.’’ 
Perjury Increasing in Americaa Courts. 

At the annual meeting of the Iowa Bar As- 
sociation at Council Bluffs, Iowa, on the 16th 
of Seventh Month, the President, J. J. Mc- 
Carthy, of Dubuque, made a startling state- 
ment regarding the prevalence of perjury in 
American courts. ‘‘Where,’’ he asked, ‘‘is 
there a lawyer who has not seen a guilty crim- 
inal pass out of the court room acquitted and 
set free because of perjured testimony? 
What one of us but has seen sacrificed the 
rights of prisoners, and property sacrificed 
and trampled under foot, presumably under 
due furm of law, but really and truly by the 
use of corrupt, false and sometimes purchased 
testimony? 

“‘One judge of long experience upon the 
bench, writes me, that, in his opinon, about 
one-half of all the evidence received on behalf 
of the defence in criminal cases is false. An- 
other judge of equally high repute says that 
he believes that seventy-five per cent. of the 
evidence offered in divorce cases approaches 
deliberate perjury. Another writes that per- 
jury is committed in many important law 
suits, and that the crime is increasing. In 
short, with reference to the prevalence of 
perjury, the time has come when, in the 
words of another, justice must wear a veil, 
not that she may be impartial, but that she 
may hide her face for shame.’”’ 

“‘These are the things,” exclaimed the 
speaker, ‘‘that beget distrust and disrespect 
for the Courts and for verdicts, and for our 
boasted forms of law. These are the thinys 
that produce anarchy and lynching, and invite 
a just contempt, as well as a lack of confi- 
dence, in those tribunals called courts of jus- 
tice. 

‘Who can blame a poor outcast of society 
for false swearing when presumably reputable 
citizens do the same thing? Why do we ex- 
pend time and money in prosecuting some 
poor tramp for stealing another’s overcoat to 
keep from freezing when the wrecker of a 
bank, the despoiler of a home, the taker of a 
human life or the embezzler of thousands goes 
unwhipped of justice. 

‘“‘Why should a nation or a State cry out 
against discriminations, trusts, corporations 
and ‘watered’ stocks when the very-crime that 
makes them possible is passed unnoticed? 
Why does the press of a country write volumes 
on the Constitution ‘following the flag’ when 
the sanctity of an oath that gives both the 
Constitution and the flag their real significance 
is almost ignored.”’ 

The speaker discussed the causes for this 
prevalence of false swearing. ‘‘Some place 


the blame upon the skeptical and free thinking 
spirit of the times; some censure the courts 
for the careless, flippant, meaningless and in- 
different manner in which oaths are permitted 
to be administered; others severely censure 
the county attorneys and grand juries for 
their indifference or apparent incapacity to 
effectually and properly indict and prosecute 
those guilty of the crime. Blame is also 
laid at the door of a class of attorneys who 
advise or encourage, or at least condone per- 
jury; and still another very respectable num- 
ber say this because of the lack of fear of 
prosecution and certain temporal punishment 
for the crime. 

“It is doubtless true that all these, and 
perhaps other causes, combine in creating the 
evil complained of. The grasping and com- 
mercializing spirit of the age, where every 
man’s standard seems to be measured by the 
amount of money he has accumulated, might 
well be added to the catalogue.’’ 

As to remedies, J. J. McCarthy said oaths 
were too common, and favored ‘‘the abolition 
of all official oaths and the emphatic adminis- 
tration of the judicial oath. He believed the 
judge himself should administer all oaths, 
that it should be done with gravity and solem- 
nity, and that witnesses should be told that 
extreme punishment would be meted out to 
perjurers. Then the law should be enforced. 
Perjury should be swiftly and severely pun- 
ished, and if it was so punished a strong pub- 
lic sentiment would rapidly grow up against 
it, and men would hesitate before committing 
this most heinous, wicked and cruel crime.”’ 

[The above remarks, taken from the Chris- 
tian Statesman, show how one more failure to 
observe Christ’s law comes to grief. But the 
remedies proposed by the speaker fail to reach 
the root of the matter. Agree with Christ 
in abolishing all oaths and swearing ‘‘not at 
all,’’ and punish every violation of the affir- 
mation in testimony with the penalties pre- 
scribed for perjury, and ve shall go far in 
bringing false witness under disrepute, and 
elevating the popular valuing of simple truth. 
But we do not get down to the root of the 
matter short of fidelity to the witness for truth 
in man’s heart. A general inculcation of this 
doctrine by religious teachers, and churches 
would forward the day when men’s yea would 
be yea, and their nay. nay. 


TALKING TO Gop.—A few years ago Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, the venerable patriarch among 
Congregationalists, was travelling with one of 
his sons in the far interior of Asia, on their 
way to the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 1 be- 
lieve it was along the same path which the 
prophet Jonah took, ages ago, to that famed 
city. They had passed safely through many 
perils along that dangerous road, and had 
crossed a large river which intervened, and 
were proceeding on their way to Nineveh. 
Suddenly they were met by a band of robbers 
which roam over that wild country, and who 
took them captive,—prisoners at the mercy of 
these marauders. 

The little helpless caravan was placed under 
the shade of a large tree to await their des- 
tiny or doom. The band of robbers were a 
few rods off, deliberating on their fate. The 
captives were in momentary expectation of 
hearing the crack of the guns whose balls 


would end their pilgrimage on earth, and 
were anxiously watching the looks and moyg. 
ments of the robbers, who often turned their 
eager eyes towards their victims. 

In these moments of deadly peril their 
resource was the power and providence of God 
for protection. They all kneeled down in the 
attitude of prayer and looked up, and Dr, Ba. 
con prayed earnestly, while the robbers were 
watching. ‘‘What are they doing?’ said the 
robbers among themselves. The guide and 
interpreter of the caravan replied, ‘‘They are 
talking to God!’ The robbers, doubtless in. 
fluenced by a Divine power, thought it wag 
not best to shoot and kill persons who could 
talk thus to God. The captive prisoners were 
released and saved. Dr. Bacon and his gon 


faced about and made the best of their way 
back to Europe and to London, where the writer 
of this met them at the dinner-table of an em- 
inent American, and heard frum the lips of 
Dr. Bacon this exciting narrative which is 
now written, with some exactness, from the 
memory of by-gone years.— Advance. 


Events Concerning the Society. 

Eastern Quarterly Meeting, recently held at Rich 
Square, N. C., is reported as having been a satis. 
factory occasion. Mary J. Pretlow, from Black 
Creek, Va., and Abbie Hollowell from Neuse 
Monthly Meeting, N. C., were in attendance. On 
First-day at Cedar Grove, Henry T. Outland was 
exercised with the language, “ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” 


The new meeting-house which has been in prepa- 
ration for a few months past in Merchantville, N, 
J., was opened for Divine worship on last First-day, 
the 15th instant. Some two hundred are reported 
as attending on that occasion, with the ministers 
who have been prominent in the concern to provide 
a place where any ministers of orthodox belief under 
the name of Friends may be free to participate, 
under right authority. 


THE FRIENDs’ SCHOOL IN ATLANTIC CiTy.—We 
willingly give place to the following appeal of the 
trustees of the Atlantic City Meeting-house prop- 
erty. Such a school under the fostering care of 
the Yearly Meetings committee is properly described 
as a providential opening for inculcating our prit- 
ciples, and we trust it may have the needed finan- 
cial support.—Eb. 

“Through a brief notice in THE FRIEND, and 
some mention in the report of Anna Walton before 
Friends’ Educational Association at its meeting in 
the Fifth Month last, it has been somewhat gen- 
erally known that a Friends’ School was established 
in Atlantic City last year, under the superintend- 
ence of the Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. The Trustees of the Meeting- 
house were appealed to for accommodations for the 
School and: they granted the use of the Meeting- 
house for the first year. Naturally, such provision 
would have been made by a Preparative or Monthly 
Meeting, but in the case of Atlantic City, there is 
no such body with jurisdiction. The property was 
placed in the hands of a board of trustees by the 
late John M. Whitall and his co-adjutors, so that 
it might be held for the use of Friends without 
any special limitation to the membership of one 
meeting. The trustees, however, recognize the 
responsibility of providing for all right demands 
upon the property for meeting uses. That of 4 
school seems to them one of the most important of 
these, so that now the appeal of the school com- 
mittee for suitable school rooms has induced the 
trustees to have plans made and to proceed t 
carry them into effect. 

“A second story to the meeting-house will pro 
vide three nice school rooms and the necessary 
toilet arrangements. This is all the accommoda 
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tion that a first-class elementary school would seem 
to require, and the ambition of the committee is 
not to go beyond this, but to depend upon West- 
town or other large schools already established by 
Friends for secondary education. 

“The estimated cost of this improvement is 
about $5,000. This includes a new roof and a new 
heating plant, both of which are now required by 
the meeting-house, so that the whole sum can not 
be chargeable to the school. The trustees have 
about $2,000 of the $5,000 guaranteed. Their ap- 
peal then is to Friends and others who may be in- 
terested, for the remaining $3,000. The interests 
of education, especially of elementary education, 
closely concern every true Friend. By no other 
process can we so well expect the propagation of 
our principles, and the promising school in Atlantic 
City seems to the trustees one more providential 
opening for this work. Large sums are constantly 
contributed by Philadelphia Friends for educational 
projects within our own borders and beyond them, 
and we have confidence on this very account that 
so worthy an opening as the present will not be 
slighted. The experience of the school last year 
gives every promise that it can be easily self- 
supporting, so that this appeal is for an invest- 
ment and not for money to be spent on a deficit. 

“Checks may be mailed to David Roberts, treas- 
urer, Moorestown, N. J. 

“ Alex. C. Wood, Joshua Wills, David Roberts, 
Henry W. Leeds, Charles Evans, Walter Smedley, 
J. Henry Bartlett, Trustees. 

“ Attantic City, N. J., Ninth Month 2nd, 1901.” 





BI-CENTENNIAL OF WILLIAM PENN’s GiFT.—The 
village of Brick Meeting-house, in Cecil County, 
Maryland, suggested and laid out in 1701 by Wm. 
Penn, celebrated its two hundredth anniversary on 
last Seventh-day, Ninth Month 14th. For more 
than a century the village bore the name of “ Brick 
Meeting-house,” until in 1878 the Post Office De- 
partment gave the name of Calvert to the locality, 
for brevity. 

The following historical information appeared in 
the Philadelphia Ledger of the 9th instant : 

“Two hundred years ago a company of Friends 
rode forth from Chester into the wilderness to select 
a site for a new Quaker settlement at the head of 
tidewater of Chesapeake Bay. On the second day 
of their journey through the forest they reached 
their destination. Well pleased with its beauty 
and evident fertility, they gave several days to 
examination of the region. On the last day Wm. 
Penn, who had led the company, assembled them 
on a knoll overlooking the ground, and in the 
words of an old chronicle, ‘in acknowledgment of 
an overruling Providence by whom they had been 
cared for in the wilderness,’ he ‘then and there 
set apart and dedicated forty acres of land to them 
and their successors forever, for the combined pur- 
pose of public worship, the right of burial and the 
privilege of education.’ 

“The bicentennial celebration of this gift of 
land will be held at the ‘Brick’ Meeting House, 
East Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland. But 
the celebration will, in fact, commemorate an event 
of greater historical importance than the giving of 
the ground for community purposes of worship, 
burial and education. In leading this company of 
Quakers to a new home, William Penn intended, by 
taking possession, to assert his right to the terri- 
tory at the head of Chesapeake Bay, as being 
within his Pennsylvania charter. To this ground 
opposing claims had been made by Lord Balti- 
more, and, as King William had shown unfriendli- 
hess, the founder of Pennsylvania was fearful of 
losing it. 

“When Penn made his purchases of land from 
the Indians in 1683 he believed that the land 
around the head of Chesapeake Bay was included. 
But on a visit to England, he had some difficulty 
with the Crown, and learned that Lord Baltimore 
was laying claim to that territory. 





“Upon his return in 1699 he found that a com- 
pany of Friends from Chester had penetrated 
through what was then a trackless wilderness to 
the remotest parts of Chester county, and, finding 
there a beautiful and fertile country, were minded 
to form a new settlement, on the Pequa, Conestoga 
and Octoraro creeks. But they were averse to 
losing the peace and tranquillity, to enjoy which 
they had crossed the Atlantic, by coming into con- 
flict with Lord Baltimore. Perceiving the advan- 
tage of possession, and understanding the value of 
the region as giving another outlet to the sea for 
trade and commerce, Penn prevailed upon his hes- 
itating followers to go under his lead and occupy 
the land. Therefore it was that in 1701 the com- 
pany of Chester Quakers set out on horseback to 
journey into the wilderness, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a new settlement. 

“With Penn rode Andrew Job, a former sheriff 
of Chester County, who had united in urging that 
they take possession of the ground, and behind, 
among others, came James and William Brown, of 
whom J. A. M. Passmore, of this city, is a lineal 
descendant ; John Churchman, Joel Baily, Edward 
Beeson, Henry Reynolds, Cornelius and Ebenezer 
Empson, John Richardson and James Cooper. They 
carried provisions for a week and were equipped 
for a night’s camping in the woods. Arriving at 
their destination, they found there a camp of Sus- 
quehannock Indians, who received them kindly, and 
they took possession of the land without encoun- 
tering opposition. 

“The territory thus possessed and later called Not- 
tingham Quarter was in length ten miles, in greatest 
width three miles, and contained 18,000 acres. 
Its beginning was seven and one-half miles from 
the northeast corner of Maryland, as the Friends 
made the boundaries of that State. It now lies, 
however, about one-third in Maryland and two- 
thirds in Pennsylvania. This tract was divided by 
a road running east and west through the middle, 
and other roads vertical to this, into thirty-seven 
parts, of which one was allotted to each of the 
company which followed Penn. It was not until 
1702 that the first Friend settled upon it. He was 
William Brown, and he gave the settlement the 
name of Nottingham. 

“In 1706, probably the first meeting-house, built 
of logs, was raised on the plot of forty acres given 
by William Penn. No record was kept, but in that 
year Thomas Chalkley, a Friend, who traveled 
through that region, makes mention of the build- 
ing. A quaint and interesting account Chalkley 
kept of his journey through the woods, an account 
which gives a view of the Indians quite different 
from that ordinarily taken. ‘We spread our food 
on the grass,’ he says, ‘and went on cheerfully and 
with good-will and much love to the poor Indians, 
but when we came they received us kindly, treat- 
ing us civilly in their way. We treated about 
having a meeting with them in a religious way, 
upon which they called a council, in which they 
were grave, and spoke one after another without 
any heat or jarring; and some of the most es- 
teemed of their women do sometimes speak in the 
councils. I asked our interpreter why they suf- 
fered women to speak in their councils. His an- 
swer was that some women are wiser than some 
men. 

“ ¢ At this meeting an Indian woman spoke as fol- 
lows : she “looked upon our coming to be more than 
natural, because we did not come to buy or sell or 
get gain, but came in love and respect to them, 
and desired their well being, both here and here- 
after.”’ 

“In 1724 a brick meeting-house was erected, 
the bricks being imported from England. That 
was destroyed by fire in 1751, and the following 
year it was rebuilt, with a stone addition of equal 
dimensions with the brick main structure. In 1810 
this was also burned, and was rebuilt in the same 
way, half stone and half brick. The name ‘Brick 
Meeting-house’ has endured, however, from the 





first. For awhile during the Revolution the meeting- 
house which then stood was used as a hospital by a 
division of the American forces. On his march to 
Yorktown Lafayette encamped on the grounds.” 

The Baltimore Sun says: “Here a large com- 
pany worshipped, and of it John Griffith, a travel- 
ing minister who had visited all the meetings in 
America and England wrote : ‘It was a very large 
meeting and a zealous body of Friends then be- 
longed thereto, amongst whom I had good service 
and great unity of the Spirit being lovingly en- 
joyed.’ 

“Tt was Andrew Job’s son Thomas who, in 1725, 
married Elizabeth Maxwell, niece of Daniel Defoe, 
she having run away from her mother and uncle 
in London when but eighteen years of age, on ac- 
count of being refused encouragement in a matri- 
monial engagement. She agreed with the captain 
of the ship, having no money to pay her passage, 
to be sold on arriving in America for a term of 
years, the purchase money to go to the captain for 
her fare. Andrew Job was a visitor in Philadel- 
phia the day Elizabeth Maxwell was offered for 
sale, and he bought her for a term of years. After 
her marriage, Elizabeth Job wrote her mother and 
uncle of her surroundings. Her uncle replied to 
her letter, stating that her mother was dead and 
had left considerable property. Among it were 
several pieces of furniture, some that Defoe had 
used in his study while writing the story of ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe.’ Some of this furniture was sent to 
his niece, and one of the chairs is now in the family 
of Hannah Griffith, of Brick Meeting-house, a de- 
scendant. 

“Elizabeth Job died in 1782, at the age of 
eighty-two years, and all of her descendants have 
worshipped in the meeting-house, and only one of 
the name, Haines Job, remains in the village. 

“Brick Meeting-house proper is in an excellent 
state of preservation and stands upon a knoll from 
which six roads course. The arched hoods over the 
doors, the quaint locks and heavy handles belong 
to other times. The benches are highbacks, and 
the clerk's leaf-desk is ink-spotted. A gallery runs 
around the room, and back of its open front of 
narrow wood are rude, heavy benches without 
backs, which tradition says were used in the meet- 
ing during Penn’s day.” 

The exercises of Seventh-day, the 14th, included 
the reading of a history of the meeting by Kirk 
Brown, of Baltimore, an address by Edward R. 
Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., on “Quakerism as 
a Factor in Modern Thought ;” address by Charles 
S. Pennypacker of West Chester, Pa., on “ What 
have Friends Accomplished,” and one by Dr. Petty- 
man on “ The Influence of the Settlement of Friends 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—President McKinley died about 2.15 
o'clock on the morning of the 14th inst., at the Milburn 
home, in Buffalo, New York. His invalid wife, whom he 
cherished with the warmest affection, remained with him 
at intervals until consciousness ceased. Among his last 
words were: “It is God’s will. Let his will, not ours, be 
done.” ‘He was in his fifty-ninth year. The remains were 
taken to Washington on the 16th, and the interment is to 
be at Canton, Ohio, the President's former home. 

Theodore Roosevelt entered upon the Presidency on the 
afternoon of the 14th inst. at Buffalo He was born in 
New York City in 1858, and is the youngest of the Presi- 
dents of the United States. At his request the members 
of the Cabinet retain their positions for the present. 

Emma Goldman and Johann Most, Anarchist leaders, 
have been arrested, the former in Chicago, the latter in 
New York City. 

The steel strike has been settled at a conference of 
representatives of the Amalgamated Association and of- 
ficials of the Stee! Corporation held on the 14th inst. 

Census returns show that in Pennsylvania there are: 
Males, 3,204,541 ; females, 3,097,574 ; foreign born, 985,- 
250 ; colored, 160,451, including 156,845 negroes, 1927 
Chinese, 40 Japanese and 1639 Indians. The males pre- 


dominate, there being 50.8 per cent. of males, as against 
49.2 per cent. of females. The foreign born element con- 
stitutes 15.6 per cent. of the total population of the State. 
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Advices received at the railroad offices from points west 
concerning freight traffic are to the effect that never be- 
fore has such a freight tonnage been carried or the de- 
mand for cars been so great. 

Fifty-six men were rescued by life-saving crews from 
vessels wrecked on Lake Huron during a fierce gale on the 
7th inst. 

Elaborate experiments in feeding wheat to farm ani- 
mals and swine have been made this year at the Kansas 
experiment station, and also in other States of the corn 
belt. The experts conclude that wheat has greater nutri- 
tive value than corn, and may be used either crushed, 
mixed with oats or corn, or in connection with straw in 
time of extreme scarcity. 

Pheebe Hearst has agreed to pay all the expenses of a 
department of anthropology at the University of Califor- 
nia, which will be devoted especially to the study of In- 
dians of the Pacific coast. The cost will be about $50,000 
a year. 

The Peary exploring expedition has been heard from 
under date of Fourth Month 4th, 1901. In a summary of 
last year’s work Lieutenant Peary mentions : “ The round- 
ing of the northern limit of the Greenland archipelago, 
the most northerly known land in the world,” and the at- 
taining of the highest latitude yet attained in the Western 
Hemisphere 83° 50’ north. 

To-day there are 195,000 miles of main track of rail- 
roads in the United States, as compared with 271,000 
miles in all the rest of the globe. 

There were 430 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 31 more than the previous 
week and 10 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 220 were males and 210 females: 47 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 32 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 4 of diphtheria ; 
14 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 11 of typhoid fever and 1 
of scarlet fever. 

Corton closed on a basis of 8%c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 734 to 74c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 604 to 61c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 414c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5% to 6,'5c.; good, 5 to 54c.; me- 
dium, 43 to 5éc. 

SHEEP—Choice, 34 to 33c.; good, 3 to 3tc.; common, 14 
to 2c. 

LamMBs—4 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Western, 9 to 94c. 

ForEIGN.—The Chinese protocol has been signed by the 
Powers at Pekin. Minister Rockhill, who conducted the 
negotiations for the United States, has started for home. 

A despatch from Pekin of the 9th, says: The imperial 
edict, issued recently, providing for reform of the exami- 
nations, seems to indicate that the Liberals are in control 
of the court, and its importance, if enforced, is difficult 
to overestimate. It provides that the examinations must 
include Western history, Western sciences and industrial 
methods. It abolishes the traditional eight part classical 
essays and verbatim reproductions of the classics, profi- 
ciency in which has been the chief qualification for office 
holding. 

Reports from Shanghai of Seventh Month 25th state 
that the most disastrous floods were prevailing in the val- 
ley of the Yang-tse River. The farms, especially in the 
rice-growing region about Wu Hu, are so completely 
flooded that there is no hope for the crop this year. In 
addition to this, thousands of lives have been lost and un- 
known numbers rendered homeless by the overflow. The 
stoppage of trade is very serious. The destruction of the 
crops in the fields and particularly the probable loss of the 
rice crop in the region of Wu Hu, the great rice exporting 
centre, will probably add famine in the Yang-tse Valley 
to the other difficulties besetting the empire. 

The total number of professing Christians in China (ac- 
cording to the Catholic Champion) is 700,000, of whom 
more than 500,000 are Roman Catholics. At the present 
time the foreign missionaries number some 3000 men, half 
of these being Roman Catholics, and 1600 women, 300 
being Roman Catholic Sisters. 

The population of Manchuria is estimated at about 20,- 
000,000. For a distance of four hundred miles, extend- 
ing from the Sungari River to New Chwang, the railroad 
passes through a level, well watered region, densely 
crowded with population and under a high state of culti- 
vation. 

A meeting of the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of 
Germany has taken place at Hela, Prussia, and the former 
with his wife and children have been warmly welcomed 
during a brief stay in Germany. This visit is regarded as 
an indication of friendly relations which it is hoped will 
strengthen the peace of Europe. 


The head of the Fire Department of Rouen has sug- 
gested to the Mayor a novel project in the fire extin- 
guishing service. Inasmuch as this city is traversed 
everywhere by electric street-car wires, it is suggested 
there should be provided pumps, driven by dynamos, to 
take currents by means of a trolley hooked to the street- 
car wires at the nearest point to the fire. 

Most of the Berlin papers protest against the retention 
of the astronomic instruments from the Pekin Observa- 
tory that were brought to Germany recently. 

In a report to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 
lately in session in London, it was stated that there were 
24,899,421 adherents of Methodism in the world. 

Zion's Herald states that preparations are being made 
for a most extensive crusade against vice in London. 
More than one thousand prominent persons, representing 
every borough in the metropolis, have associated them- 
selves together for this purpose. They will undertake to 
repress public immorality, disorderly houses, obscene lan- 
guage, pernicious pictures, publications and plays. 

The protest of Prince Lowenstein, President of the Ger- 
man Catholic Union, against dueling has been signed by 
four hundred and forty-one members of the German no- 
bility and gentry, mainly Catholics. Fresh signatures 
continue to arrive daily. 

Cards are being used in Switzerland and Germany to 
check profanity. People go about with the cards in their 
pockets, and whenever they hear bad language, present 
one to the swearer to sign. The card has printed on it a 
pledge to abstain from swearing for a specified time or 
to pay a small fine for each oath to some charity. Nearly 
40,000 of these cards have been distributed in Switzerland 
alone. 

Prof. 0. T. Mason says that there are in the Philippines 
150 native tribes with names ; and the population of about 
7,000,000 contains races of the colors, black, brown, red, 
yellow and white, and that the mingling of these races has 
produced a great variety in the character and appearance 
of the inhabitants. 

The municipalities of Stockholm and other cities of 
Sweden have entered into contract with the Salvation 
Army to look after the poor and distressed and to take 
care of the tramps and other floating population. There 
are similar arrangements between the Salvation Army 
and the city governments of Melbourne and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75. 

Susan B. Smith and for Susanna Brinton, Pa. ; Hannah 
P. Rudolph, N.J. ; Wm. W. Cooper, N. J. ; Sarah A. Long- 
streth, Phila. ; Margaret J. Jones, Canada; Sarah Emlen 
Garrett, Pa. ; D. P. Mendenhall, Pa., to No. 27 Vol. 76; 
J. Albin Thorp, Pa. ; S. Eliza Spencer, N. C., $1.50 to No. 
14 ; Ann Shoemaker, G’t’n ; Edith Sharpless, Pa., to No. 
27 Vol. 76 ; Lewis Harvey, Pa., per Jos. Elkinton ; David 
G. Alsop, Phila. ; James Edgerton, 0.; Mary J. Rezner, 
Ill., to No. 27 ; Joshua Brantingham, agt., O., $6, for Jon- 
athan Brown, Griffith Dewees and Geo. G. Megrail ; Seth 
Shaw, agt., O., $8, for W. M. Hall, Charles P. Morlan, 
Charles Blackburn and Linton Hall ; Edward G. Smedley, 
Pa. ; George Rorke and for Sarah V. Rorke, Canada ; 
Susan R. Williams, Phila., $6.50 for herself, Mary Roberts, 
N. J., and James Hunt, England ; Elizabeth L. Thomas, 
Pa. ; George Vaux, Phila., and for Caroline W. Moffitt, 
Pa. ; Robert H. Russell for Anna P.S. Russell, Calif. ; 
Caspar T. Sharpless, N. J.; Anna P. Sharpless, M. D., 
Phila. ; Hamilton Haines, N. J.; Wesley Haldeman, Pa. ; 
Henry B. Leeds, agt., N. J., $10, for Margaret C. Venable, 
Elizabeth G. Buzby, Hannah R. Maule, Amos Ashead and 
Morris Linton ; Elizabeth F. Darnell, N. J.; Thomas H. 
Whitson, agt., Pa., $6, for Sidney Temple, Thos. C. Eld- 
ridge and Roland Smedley ; Sam H. Headley, Pa. ; Mary 
Ann C. Seattergood and for Abiah Cope, Pa.; Abel Mc- 
Carty, Pa., per Anna Walton. 

gee” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA.—Agents 
are requested to send their annual reports at once to 
Epwin P. SELLEw, 
207 Walnut Place, Phila. 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For conveniencs of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WANTED—A position, to care for children, or gy jp 
valid. Testimonials given and expected in return, 
Address F. E. G., 


Family of two desire woman to assist in housekeeping ; 
suburb of Philadelphia ; riend preferred. 7 
Address L, 

Office of “ Tue Frienp.” 


WEsTTOWN BoarDING ScHoot.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to Wituay 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com. 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


All members of the Westtown Old Scholars’ Associ. 
tion, who have paid or shall pay their annual dues to Wil 
liam T. Elkinton, Treasurer, No. 121 South Third St 
Philadelphia, are invited to attend the Fifth Annual Re 
union to be held at Westtown Seventh-day, Tenth Month 
5th, 1901. Those who prefer to bear their individugl 
share in the “ Expenses of the day,” are encouraged to 
add one dollar to their annual dues. The program of en- 
tertainment and exercises extends from 9 A. M. to 2.45 
p.M. At the meeting in the tent, the condition of varios 
departments will be presented by those best able, and ad. 
dresses will be given 

For the Undergraduates, by WALTER S. THOMAS ; 

For the Friends of the School, by AcNes L. TIERNEY; 

For the Old Scholars, by JoHN B. GARRETT. 


Diep, at his residence in West Falmouth, Mass., on 
the twenty-ninth of Twelfth Month, 1900, James E. Gm 
FORD, a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, aged sixty. 
eight years. Endowed with strong natural powers which 
made his personality felt (and now peculiarly missed), 
throughout his neighborhood, he rose to places of dis 
tinction in public affairs of his town and State. Useful 
also in the clerkship and other business of his Mon 
Meeting, yet he set before him too high a standard of 
some of its more spiritual offices to accept of an ap 
pointment therein. He was concerned for the true main- 
tenance of the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
as one of the signs thereof deemed by him as of value, 
would stand alone in his public adherence to the “ thee 
and thou of the Friends,” whether as a frequent adminis- 
trator before courts, in public life as a postmaster, a 
moderator of the town-meetings, or as a member of the 
State Legislature. He pressed through much of the ser 
vice of the latter years of his life under burdens of severe 
bodily suffering. Yet his mind seemed continually going 
out to a larger life in the thoughts of the great and wise, 
and was as one expanding to a higher sphere. His spirit 
under the ministry of suffering was steadily becoming 
sweetened and mellowed, and his last day continued bri 
with his usual words of cheer for those about him. Un 
expectedly, while performing an act of household service, 
“he was not, for God took him.” 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, St. David, Pa, 
on the sixth of Second Month, 1901, Mary R. DEACON, ia 
the ninety-fourth year of her age ; a beloved member and 
elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. The adorn 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit and a natural loveliness 
of disposition made this dear Friend a truly noble chat 
acter. She was exercised for the welfare of the church 
and for those around her ; and was also concerned to be 
found faithful herself in the performance of all her reli- 
gious duties, especially in the attendance of our religious 
meetings ; in this she was an example until near the close 
of her long life. Beloved by relatives and friends, she 
has, we reverently believe, been gathered to her everlast 
ing rest. 4 

——,, at the residence of James E. Gibbons, his son-I0 
law, near Barnesville, Ohio, DANIEL STEPHEN, on fourteenth 
of Fourth Month, 1901, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
He had been a lifelong member of the Society of Friends, 
and firmly attached to the ancient principles thereof. He 
also endeavored to be careful not to speak in a careless 
way of the failings and shortcomings of his fellow-ma, 
and to live in love and unity with all good and goodly pe 
ple, thus endeavoring to keep a clear conscience that 
might be ready when the solemn summons came. He has 
left to his children and friends a consoling hope that his 
spirit has only passed to one of the mansions of that 
blessed world, where there is no more sorrow, and its i 
habitants never say, “I am sick.” 
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